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COliPETENCy-BASEl) , 
TRAIN I fiK^ PROGRAMS: * 
A GENERIC MODEL'" 



A. , jIktroduction 



^ A competency-base^ t^ralnln^ pro^graip is* fi^n 

'^j^pproa^ih to the systematic brganization of inst/uc- 
^T^itonal materials, media, and experiences with 
^ end goal of optimising the one job performance 6f 
an imiivldual who has been trained in utili^in^ 
^this techhiqjue: The use of the word competehcy in 
theV|2hrade "competency-based training" does not 
^ . imply that all other programs which use a some- 
what different style or syst^ to trairi individuals 
are incompetent programs. It is generally accepted 
that competency«-based training programs are no^t ' 
appropriate. for ^11 individuals for all particular 
* situations* However, if the word competency is to 
be safely defj.ned as one Who is .adequately trained' 
.for tKe purpose or has sufficient or entry level* 
skills as, opposed to the, worrf^tofic lent which 
implies high degree of competence! through train-, 
ing, the problem of expecting too -much from a 
competen(ky-based training rprogram is alleviated. 

Thus f^r, one, model has been detailed In « 
' conjunction with competehcy-'based training programs^ 
,the Special Education Administration Training 



Program (SEATP). As a result of this pr pgr am model, 
other programs can be adopted and ut^ized to train/ 
administrators in other vocational areas. -Two such^ 
progi^ams have Seen proposed for *this purpose at t%e 
.Univetsity of Minnesota: a model for cmpetency- 
based training lead personnel for Special needs 
programs .in vocational education, and a mtjael for ' 
competeocy-'baded training of administrators in early 
education programs serving handicapped children 1 

^ The following material will- detail compeJt;^ncy- 
based training programs which are currently being 
used and planned in the stdt;e of Minnesota for 
PQdaible nationwide adoptiotf^^^ distribution^ 

V ^ ' ,^ V ^ 

1. PURPO^' * " • v ^"^- ^ ' ' 



In September^. 1973» the University of Mimxesota 
began operating a new training program- for special 
education admlniLs-trators. Known as. the Special 
Education' Administration Training' Program (SEATP) , 
' the project is a joint venture between two depart- 
\ments -of the University: Departments of Special • 
Education and Educational Administration; It is 
supported by a grant from the^Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, United Statues Office df Educa-» 
tion, and by funds from the* University of !finnesota* 

The program is designed dimultaneously to meejt 
current, pressing need in Minnesota and also to 
^erve as £( model that can be re)[>licated^in training 
administrators and practitioners in other areas of 
human services (^.g., practitioners and administra- 
tors of day activity centers, group homes, nursing 
homes, etc.)* In addition, the igeneral lAodel of 
this program may be applied to' preparation programs - 
for other types of positions. 

[ • 

The Special Education A^ihistrat^on Training 
Prbg'ram (SEATP) is a competency-based education 
program developed froig a systems orientation model 



5 * ' * 

and* used for continuing education of professional' 
adalnlsttators $o promote educational effectiveness 
an4 efficieAcy; . i ♦ , , 

competency-based (or perfdrmance-based) 
preparation*^ program is one in wJvich 
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• . ..performaince goal^ are specified, and 
agreed to, in rigorous dletail in advat^ 
of instruftion. * The student must Either 
be able to demonstrate his abilities or 
. ^ perforta' job pasks. is held accou/ff- 

able, not for pasjsing grades, ^but for • ' 

.attaining^ a given level of competency . \ 
* tile training institution is 'itself held . > 

acc^ntable for producing able practi^' ' , * 
tioners. ' Emphasis' is on demonstrated 5^ • 

. produce or outpirt. (Elam, 19^1, pp. ?4t>^/ 

The Special Education Administration. Training Pro- 
gram's (SEATP> utilization of a competency-based ^ 
approach is. an^ attempt to focus on education 
directly aprplicable to the special educafcion admin- 
istrator's actual jQb. As a resuit, the program 
. ^SEATP) will better accommodate iiidividual educa- 
tional nei^ds; and, in addition, tAe procedures . 
developed to identify and validate competencies 
will promote prompt changes in. thf existing curricu- 
lum sequetice to meet changihg conditions arid to 
facilitate replication of the model elsewhere. 

^ The^ requirement* that competency-based programs 
be abJLfe to demonstrate the. jiroficiency of each 
trainee Implies that they are data^ased. The . 
Special Education Administration Training^Program 
(SEATP) uses a systems approach to identify each 
component of the training dev^lo^nnent sequence and 
to attempt to assure sufficient information for.r 
making decisions at each point. The systems orien- 
tation also^ cont^ributes substantially to ease of 
•program modification and replication. 

The Sjxecial Education Administration Training 
Program is a continuitig education program \#bich can , 
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be pursued by the einployed director o/'speaial, edu- 
cation. This procec^ure has the advantage enabling 
more directors of special "^educatioA to participate • 
tttan would be^ possible with^aditional on-campus 

• training pi:ograms. It is ^so more efficient for 
participants, bcth in term^of time arid in cost, 
especially after* t>he initial program ^development 

* phase is completed. The program, therefore, fcan 
readily be offered on either a prjeservice or inser- 
vice basis,- because of the nature of the competencies'* 
toward Which the program is directed '(n^nimum 

' essential op the job performances) . 



2. Dp?INJWOt« OF JERMS^ 

The foilow4ng terms and def in^ions aria 'perti- 
nent to this study as well as to the area pf educa- 
tional \i?dministratit>n: 

' ^« Accreditation ; the proces^s by which a#i agency 
I or organization evaluates^ and recognizes a program . 
of study or an institution as meeting certain pre- 
determined qualifications or standards. 

• Certification ; th^ process by which ^ agency 
or association grants recognition to an individual 
i^o ^as met certain predetermitred qualifications ^ 
specified by that agency or association) Such 
qualifications teay iiv:lude graduation from an accre-^ 
dited or approved program* and/or acceptable perf or- ^ 
mance on a qifalifying examlnatioiv or series oL • 
examinations* 1 • 

• Credentialing ; th^ recognition, of /professionaL 
or technical competence. The credentialing process 
may include registration, certification, licensure, 
prt>fessional association mqnbership, or, the award of 
a degree in the .field, in t>he formal si^nsfe; or. In 
the informal, sense,, recognition of competence by 

. virtue of d^signate^l function (i.e. , in-house 
credentialing) . * " ' 4 

• Discipline : a branch of taiowledge and learnimg 
in which a person has received certain education and 



Persons may function vai;lous ^levefls 
,and With differing amounts qf responsibility, within^ 
a discipline, depending upon the degree or amo'utit of 
-education, training, and experience. <> ' ^ 

^^ Equivalency testing ; the comprehensive evalua- 
tion of knowredg^ acquired through alternate learn- 
ing experience as *a substitute, for established 
educational reQbirements . 

^ Functional Area ; a 'division of s^ruice within 
an Institution, in whic|^ tasks are pes^rmed by 
persons whb have been tinned and edacated^in related 
disciplines or who are ,i7brking in related personnel 
categories. ^ ^% .y • 

• In-House Credent ialing : the currently empio'yed, 
informal process by which an institution deterjpinesc 
that an individual meets the necessary reqoi^^ents 
for^ particular role, and. pOssi^sses the qualifica- 
tlimlr' necessary to perform a given task or' group of 
tasks as part of that ro].e, when that individual's 
qualifications to perform in that role hAve not been ^ 
evaluated by a ^oVmal credentiallng mechanism (i«e., 
licensure, certification or registration). An insti- 
tution "niiight in-house credential an individual for 

a particular role by satisfying itself' that the ; 
individual had beien adequately prepared, to function 
in that role by any or all df the following means: 
completion o| a formal program of /education in ^ 
related field; on the job tYainina ^nd wgrkvexf^eri- 
ence; or pi'oficiency or equivalency determination 
by formal examination or obseTrvatipn. * 

• Institutional Credentialing : ^a component of the 
process of institutional licensure. This ^component 
would entail the. formalization of the current process 
of in-house credentializing by which an institi^tion 
determines that an 'individual meets. the necessary- 
^requirements f or ^ p^irtlcular .role. This determina- 
tion would attest that the {.ndividual possess the * 
qualifications and competencies necessary to perform, 
a given t^sk*or group of tasks as part' of that ^ol^. 
!nie_jiieaaurea to be employed in detetmining an , ' 
individual's competence to VerTfprm miight include 

on the job observation of the qi^ality^f performance 
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.•^^ as'well as ofhers, such as- wfltten, oiral, ,and prac- * - 
tlcal ^c^lnat^lons. • ' ' ^ * - \ . 

• Institutional ^Licensure ;^'4" cdafeepr,, a process 

by which an agency eternal, toj fch^ Infrtlfiitlori would - \\ * 
r 'accredit an lnstit;utl6n whlc^f proyiiks\educ^atlon to 
credential, by appropriate methods^ iifei^t^tnvcategofles 
of Its personnel under tfhe, aegis of/th? Inat^^ttitlonBal v 
* * llc«ise. ' The credential Irig'^iioulX^^ , 
the Institution, but the process "^woiud 'Se monltpred • 
and approve by an ext^rn^r agency, either public or 
private. This approval would confer, upon the insti- 
• .t^tion thl authority to' credential personnel (as . 
£fpproved) under the standard operating l5U:ense. f*. ^ 

• Licensure: the process by wtilch Ian ageucy or 
government grants permisslonf to aii IndX^^duaL whoy- * 

^ or institution which, has met predetermined qualifi- 
cations, to engage in- a given: occupation or function 
and/or use a parxicular t^tle. • ' ^ ' 4 • 

' # Fersonpel Category : a job ^ole dn which persons 
with similar education and -training may perform.^ A' 
t)ersomiei category ds character ized' ^y^f^^ kind^ of 
tasks which '-are performed. .ALso, requif|ments jfe 
u^ally established fot individuals to ^tprk in a ' . 
*\ glvep personnel catego;:y, -e.g. , type, and flbmber o^^ • 
years 1^ or educatfonal pr^garation and training. ^ • 

•'^ Prof iciency ^Testing : >n assessment of the *tech- • 
nlcal kno\>ledge*and skills related t;o the performance ^ 
, • r^quirem'^tS*of a^sl>ecific job. Such ki^owlfedge and 
skills may Kave^been acquired through formal or 
informal ;meafns. (/ * ^ 

■ Registration : the process by which TJualif led ^ 

individuals ^re. listed, on jan^ official roster main- 
tain^.by a governmerrtal or 'nongovernmental- agency. ^ 
♦ ' Acceptable performanceSpn^a qualtfe^^ng exajfination 
or series of ^xaminatioAs^may or may not b'e required. 

' ; (Tucker & JMett6rau,* 1975, pp.fviii-x)^ / 

^ * With 'the above definitions detailed, tl\e £ol- 
, - lowing sedtions — program design, program implemety- 
^* tati0tt, and outreach rf the 'generic model — will be ^ 
^ 'easier to understand. > / ^ . i 
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Bi PftOGRw Design . 

1. historical" DEWLOPMENT ^."S 



1HE "AKilNISTRATOR OF SPECIAL ^EDUCATION" . - 
POSITIOH * .Special education programs and services 
' for handicapped children have expanded during the 
last decade at an unprecedented rat^. TJiis sharp 
acceleration in services is 'due to a number of fac- \ \^ 
tors. Including philosophical acceptance of the right 
of all chlldi*eh to an education, advoo^cy ^f rol^ par- ^• 
ents of exceptional ^children as veil as school 
personnel for special services', litigation and leglS^*- — 
*lation requiring puljlic school,s to provide special . . 

services, and incre^j^ state and federal funding 
for initiation andyOngoing Support of such programs.- * ' 



. This incVe^e in^^ the m^nber of services appears - 
to be progressing with expanding .sophistication in 
the field. Research a^d> demonstration program^ have, 
•provided insights into the manner in which excepticuK- 
al children learn, and appropriate instructional 
technology has beetfc developed to cope with fhe , 
problems* Many studies have also recommended new' 
conceptualizations of service models and organiza- <> 
tion pattern^ to facilitate pupil learning and 
efficiept use of resources* / ^ 

One of the most prominent of these trends is 
the philosophv^ referred, to in its^ various guises as. 
"raainstreaming," *'Tibrmalization," or "the. principle " 
pf least restrictive Alternatives." It implies that 
the traditional^ methods pf providing special educa- 
tion services need to be thoroughly reexamined* 
Meisgeler and King (197*0), for .extople^ stat& the 
following: / ^ 

The msLin ^alternative to a' regular class 
has been placement ih a special self-- 
contained class. However, hew seguen- 
ti^ai* arrangements of instructional alter-- 
' nativps suggest that only^ a* small number 
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of exceptional children wi'Il require self''' 
contained} settings ^ The greatest ^number 
:B^y be able to remain in %he main system 
if resource help 'is available and i? that 
system makes use of jconcepts such as 
* differentiated sh^fing and provides 

viable mechanisms s^r the individual i- 
, zation of instruction, (p. ix) 

As the school's capability to '^ccotmnodate^ handi- 
capped children in regulaV education programs ^ 
increa'ses, Xjxe organization of special education * 
\ services must change apcordii\gly . 

. , A * In the past, general education focused* 
\ ^ X ^ on the "modal" or large group of typical |^ 
'children within the school population; 
* special education was delegated the ^ 

responsibility for educating those 
, children who fell, into disal^ility cate-^ 
gdries defined by general educators as, 
. being children unsuited for tpe general 
-educational programl But events in 
recent years indicate thai^'these two • 
^quasi-distinct educational ^si^stems will 
. converge,^ and the- nexfi decade, ma^y see ^ 

all childrqn^and teachers within the ^ 
parameters of education. (Weatherman; 
• '1968, p. .17J * - • ' 

However., as these changes take place,* a parallel 
^trend has Keen establishment of separate ;^dminis- 
trative units for special education programs* .The 
« number of diitectors and other administrators of 
special education programs have been growing rapidly. 
A number of reasons account for this ttend and these 
can best be examined within the content of the* 
following brpad rationale* ♦ 



(1) Purpose^ of special education. A general 
purpose for which special education is orgafn- 
ized is to provide interven^iorfs designed tp 
remedy or ameliorate those conditions' which/ 
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thvart normal d6velopment% The responsible 
organisational unit must include not only 
special teachers, materials, etc., but also 
provisions for effective advocacy of exception- 
al children's rights and needs, and expertise 
to plan and supervise -special education inter- 
ventions and to endure ongoing communications 
within the school system apd within appropriate 
^ comnunity algendi'es. 

(2) Population to be served.^ Although many 
mildly handicapped children can be served in 
mainstream programs with appropriate 8up(>ort, 
schools are also being asked to provide comprehen- 
sive services for severely and multiply' impaired 
children who were previous-lY considered "unedu- 
cable," and %rtio require intensive, expensive 
services. These services are often provided 

in conjunction with nonschobl agencies^ ^n 
cooperation with other school districts, or 
by Intermediate distticl^, rather than by the . 
district in which the child resides; however, 
tl\e local school district retains responsibili- 
ties for program "Dk)ni tor ing and tuition payments. 

(3) Categorical legislation and funding sources. 
Most states provide categorical state funding 

* for special education services, and increased 
federal support for special education has befcome 
available. These f acjtors 'have created needs for ^ 
efficient planning, supervision, and accounta- 
bility for these vnxltiple funding sources. 

Program development, organization, and supervi- 
sion involve many complex Fegponsibilitles for the 
director pf special education. A director of special 
education^ oftentimes, is ^pected to be a specialist 
In a variety of functions which can be olassif led as 
follovs: » "* . ^ 

^ devislog^ ways of Identifying children with 
•K«cl«L n€mdai 

^ Mseaslog 'children with special needs tn or<^br 
to determine wb#t kinds of special progrtes and 



service^ should be provided; ; 

* • plaimliig the Appropriate: variety of interven- 
tiona or prograa altentatives to mediate • properly , 
between the child ^special education needs and tasks 
of rehabilitation an4/or educational development; 

«• ttarshalllng and organizli^^ the resources ne^ed 
a compreh^ive prpgram of special education fox . 
' exceptional chlldreil; 

. directing, c9or4inatlng',^ and counseling appro- 
priately In «uidiiig*the efforts of those engaged in 
the special education enterprise; ^ 

• eyaiuating and conducting research in order to 
iaprove special instr,uction and the quality of special 

service; . ^ - . 

interpreting and reporting information to gain 
public support aod influence the pa^v structure in ^ 
helpifig to achieve ptog^foa obiectiveS; *^and. 

• recruitanent, selection and training of compe- 
. tent staff. , * * / 

(Weatherman, 1968, p, 11) 

b. mVICATCmS of TRAimm needs , in the past, 
colleges 4nd universities have placed. little empha- 
sis on education of special educHtion adminlstra- 
tord. ^ ^ ' 

Milazzo and Blessing reported in i964 that of 
225 colleges and universities preparing special educa- 
tion personnel, only 40 .of f programs in admlnis-/ 
tratton-and supervision.- Only eight programs offered 
a saqtfence of general administration courses, atid 
Milazzo and Ble'ssing jfitported a need for specific 
training and experience .£n administrative endeavors. 
MUlenberg (1966) noted the "paucity of specific 
research on administration of special education' 
(p. 134) and described several obstacles which.might 
account for this lack. . Connor (19>0) noted '^an 
intermittent and slow rate«-of Interest in specifying 
and upgrading standards of preparation" (p. 373), 

More recently, Vance and Howe (1974)? in a 
follow-up study o( students who had received federal 




training grants, noted- tha^^cjgt^pecial education , 
adninls^rator trali^ng:^vas^provided at the 'doctoral 
. ^ level. ^--r-^' 

- '^^ This is expensive , time consuming and 
ignores the need .for tnaihing at the 
suMoctaral level ^for those individuals 
just beginning a qareer at the manage^' 
^ ^ment lev'el in special education, (p. 121) 

Vance and Howe also indicated needs fpr competence 
in general ^tdministrative processes and practices as 
a- tesult of the mains treamlng movement, skills in 
undetstanding the Implications'^ of due^ process, and 
intem£(hip opportunities. 

/ 

y ..In considering development of preparatioh pro- 

grams for' these directors^ however a further need 
becomes apparent: « the lack of precise definition of 
the curriculum due to ^e frequent ambiguity of the 
special education administrator *Sk role. 

Unlike the role of a school fjrincipal or busi- 
ngs agent for a school district, the role of the 
special education administrator has been determined 
by factors such as state laws and regulations, educa- 
' tiAial pr4ct:|.ces in the national, istate, regional or 
]fRal' programs f^r which he/she'is responsible, and^ 
the philosophy toward handicapped children which / 
exists' in his/her organizational unit. A recent 
discussion (Kohl & Marro, 1971) commented: * ^ 

Mt is^difficult to deMne the typical' 
duties of this leader sincf he is found 
in different administrative patterns 
^ art3 has a variety of titles with little 

-relationship .to specific functions, (p. 9) 

' ' ^ In addition to variations in job .^^s^^^iptions 
among directors, further ambiguity is created by the . 
I y ' differing Ways in which otlA Staff .in the school^ 
:^ district and, community percnye the director's role, 
creating discrepant expectations of the adminlstra- 
; , tor of special elucation (Hensley, 1973). 
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Despite* ^ese variations in role def inition, 
however, some studies hav€^ noted a convergence on 
typical or most pressing problems encountered by 
special ^u cat ion directors in Minnesota, as per- 
ceived b^the directors themselves (Bilyeui 1973; 
Wcdl, 1973) • 



,c. MTmESOTA NEEDS . Inadequate educational oppor- 
tunities,, insufficient role definition, a lack of 
relevant research on administrator preparation, 'the 
need for education at the subdoctorad le^el, and the 
Qeed for ladmlnlstratlve competencies are! all national 
factors of which the Special Education Administration 
Training Program (SEATF) planners were aware. With 
the above natlonlil factors and further research, the 
' SEA^ planners were able to indicate training needs 
^\>f special education specific to th^ state of 
Minnesota. 

As in other emergent fields, growth in special 
education programs ha^ meant that t;he demand' fot 
qualified personnel has exceeded t^e available sup- 
ply. TO staff expanding programs pefrsons with 

^minimal experience and certification have been 'hired, 
creating needs for ihservice or cont.inuing education 
programs*' Spriggs (1972) indicated that this is true 
^or 'administrators as well as special education 
teachers. The majority of directors or administra- 
jtors of^ special education programs had assumed their 
present positions recently^ for most, their present 
pdsj^ions are their first administrative pnes. Sprigg^^. 

[j^so indicated a high degree of Educational level for^ 
q^eW special education administrators.. As a group, . * 
eptry level administrators usually hav^ a masters 
degree In' 4 particular special education disability 
area oV teaching specialty. They tend to be young, 
wlfh* three to five years of teaching or related pro- 
fessional experience, but with limited administrative 
experience » | . . 

The educational background of these ne# special 
education administrators tends to >e somewhat differ- ^ 
fpt from that of. the typical adiftinisttator in 
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educat^lon. * Generally,' * education admlrtistrators 
asaufljie their titles and positions otily after com* 
plating 4 certification program lif school admin Is- 
tratlcm, but Jthe special education administrator 
typlpally eaters without a certification program 
in education or other administration or management i 
training. ^ 

DirectoVs of special ed.ucation are often piK>-* 
noted by their employing school districts into adSHH^ 
istratlye positions/ New directors are oftentimes 
selected for the ii^. positions because «of' dem9nstrated 
stiQcess as sp&clal education teachers or for a» variety 
of oth^r reasons. The disproportionate number af 
special education administra^iors in Minnesota who 
were formerly school psycl)ologists or speech patholo* 
gists suggests *that selection might be influenced by 
prior visibility and interaction^ with other adminis- 
trators wlth.ln the district* Demonstrated adminis- 
trative competence does not appear to be the major 
selection criterion. 

Districts with ^nw special education administra- 
*tor8 are frequently rural or mall town interdistrict 
spec lal*»educ^t ion cooperatives * located beyond- com- ^ 
muting distance' from the Twin Cities. Thb Ispeci^l 
education administrator 1^ usually hirq* on A 12- 
mOQth contract. Consequently, a new dJTrector is not^ 
ili a position to leav^ his/her job arid* return ..to ^ 
un^versiity or college program far administrative ' ' " 
preparation either during the school yedr or in the 
summejr. Furthennore^ new administrators are expected 
both by tbe organizations which tbey work and b/. 
the State Department of Educatlofi, to aclminister 'the 
program successfully^ and, when necessary, to learn 
on the job. 

d. COMPETENCY- BASED EDUCATION . Traditionally,- prepi* 
aratlon programs for t^eachers and adrairil^trators of ^ 
educational jprogtams cdiislsted of a set of experieilces 
which the prospective prdctltioiler must untlelrgo prior 
to receiving licensure or certification in his/her* v 
profession. Such programs tended tjof to specify in 



.detail the' tasks prospective educationists needed to 
T>4 able to do or aecompliah to^^ualify for licensure', 
jSor#was there %ny <5fbjective guarantee t hart graduates - 
Qi^ sucH programs had been pxTepar^d to perfprm the 
tasks actually exjpfected qfc them once th6y actually 
assumed teachid^ or administrative *posltXQn. 

\ ' • • ' 

Criticisms of traditional teacher preparation 
programs have' beeii mounting since the 1960*s, ajvl ^ 
the sources of discontent are varied. Some sourc^es 
of dissatisfaction aA general,. Including the 
increasing awarenes^p in the last deqade of lack of ^ , 
progress in m&etlng Inadequacies in education and the 
imi>llcatfon8 that.^vasfly improved preparation require- 
ments are necessary both to meet changing cojiditions 
and to maintain the viability of publiq edu£ational 
system^. -In addition, demands for < relevance of prep- 
aration programa have Increased^ resulting in demands 
^for participation of present* arid prospective teachers* 
in determining- education goals and methods. Another 
source of demands for change in teacher preparation ^ 
projgrams^ comes from advances made in the art and 
science of teaching* Technological development,, 
experimental -instructional' mod:6ls\ and the increased 
avallabl34ty of federal funds to support these 
research and develppaent « efforts have enhanced the 
possibility that improvements in* fact could be made; 
and, under girdlnjg all 06 these is the increasing 
pressure for accountabili^ in educational progifams.. 



Lty in educational programs^- ^ 
^^Performance-Based Teaclex 



The AACTE tommlttee oiJ^Performance-Based Teacher 
Education (;974) has offered^the following definition 
of competency- Or performance-baaed. teacher education: 

<- it The instructldnal program is desired 
, * ta bring about learner achieyemenp of ^ 
s{^<t^^^^<^ <^ompetencies (or perforiHance 
* * QOais} which ''have been ' * 

* ^ ' • deriyed f^om systhmatic "ihalysis 
of the performance, desired as» end 
' • product ^usually that of recognized 

prachitioners) and 
^ • " stated 'in advance qf ixistzuction 

in terms which make it possilble to ^ 

. ' • 20. ' • 
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* I 4eterndne 'the -^exteot ho which , 

competiency has been attained. 

. '2. 'Evidence pf .the learner's achiev&nent 

. ^ •is obtained through assessment 

^ / " of learner performance^ applying. ^ 
w * * / . criteria stateO in advance in terms 
of eMpected levels of, accomplish- 
ment under ^specified conditions and 

is used to guide the individ^ 
ual learner's efforts, to determine 
his tate^of progress and completio}i^ ^' 
of the program and, ideally, to ^ \ 
\ i V ' evaluate the efficacy of the ^ 
dnetructioBAl system, and add to 
• • phe general body of knowledge' ' . 

, # ' undetgirding the instructional 
^ process. * 

• * -\ . 

The- foregoing implied, of course, that: 

!• Instruction^ is individualized to ^ 
c6nsiderable extents ^ ' 

2. Learning experiences are guided by 

/ ' feedback to the learner. ^ ' 

3. The program as ^ whole Zjas the 
• ^~ . V * N gharacteristxcs^f a system. 

\ ^ 4. Emphasis is on exit or outcome 

requirements. ^ ^ . 

\ 0 5- 'The learner is consider^ to have ' 

' ^ mastered the program only when he 

has demonstrated the rj^uired 
level of performsmce.' ^ _ , ♦ 
6. The instructional program is not • 
^time-'base^ in units 6f fixed : . 
duration.^ (p.. 7)' • ' 

\^.Th^ tern^ "competency-bas^d^'and "perf ormance- 
bii^d" education are often used to refer' to Xhe same 
mgvenent. "Performance-based" terminology stresses 
""^thg^M^er in which, the learner demonstrates know- 
. , ' ledge and skills and implies that knowledge^ gained 
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.iwlst be employed in overt action. "Competency- • 
. based*^ terminology stresses, the notion of. a niinlmum 

* standard /or effective performance. Both identifiets 
conndte educational programs that go beyond knowledge 
fot its own sake, and emphas^ize performance and con- 
sequence of actions (Houston, 19^74). 

A 

f 

In the majority 'of cases, competency- qr 
, performance-based education ha9 bfeen used for teacher 
preparation; less use has been made of the concept in 
developing or organizing training programs for scjiool 
administrators. Although competency-based prepa/a- 
\ tion for school administrators is required, or riacpm- 
mended .as a basl,s for certification in Minnesota and 
other states, specification of competencies often has 
not yet reached* the level'^of behavioral or at least 
Measurable objectives (e.g., ftederick, 197,3). In 
addition, most of the competency-based education 
].iteratute is concerned with ^ undergraduate preservioe 
preparation of teachers, and less use is made of the 
concept for graduate continuing education programs. • 

- DespiteM^he lack of many i)recedefits for 
• competency-b^s^d continuing edqcation programs for 
administrators /^ucational needs seen by Special 
Education Administration Training Program (SEATP) 
planners suggested that a competency-based approach 
might well be appropriate, and effective for this 
program. Tfie emphasis on performance goals, system- 
atically defined and derived from the performance of 
recognized ptactitiohers, is relevant to the lack of 
role definition noted earlier. The emphasis on ' ^ 
assessment ,of both learner progtess and effectiveness 
df the instruotionaL system permits .continued refine- 
ment of a relatively experimental prografli in Its^ 
developmental phases. In addition, the.*f iMcibility 
offered in d^elivery of services increases- the prob- 
ability that the program can be adapted to the 
^variety of conditions which exist even within ^ 

* given position in a single state., 
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^ In special education^ factors in addition to 
ttd^ mentioned above have resulted in changes in 
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training programs. The field has grown at an 
unprecedented raCe— 'both in numbers of pupils served 
and i1n ^^phistication of practitioners. 

Among* the changes in training programs for 
special ttucation, has been the recently passed Pub- 
lic Law 94-142, "Edueatllon for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1J7S." In this Act, Congress found 
the purpose to be' the' following: 

...to assume that alls^handicapped child- 
ren have available to them, ••a free 
appropriate public education which 
empiwiiizes special education and- related ' « 

' services designed to meet their unique 
needs^f to assure that the rights of 
' handicapped children and their parents 

t ' or guardians are protected, to assist 
States and localities to provide, for 
the education of all 'handiqapped »child- 
^ ren and to assess ^nd assure tpe effec^ 
tiveness of effertk to educate handi- * 

. capped children. (89 Stat. 775X 

There have alfo been majpr shifts in orientation 
(e.g., away from the "medical model''') whi^h have 
created training and retraining needs; and, another 
soOrce'of demand is the number of person^ in special 
education programs" not appropriately certified, 
despite the general oversupply of teachers, and who 
reqiiire training programs that are at one and the 
same time entry level training and continuing educa- 
tion. , ' , 

In response to these conditions, the movement 
toward competency-based or •performance-based 
teacher education {CBTE or<T>BTEL^as emerged. Advo- 
cates of competency-based education 4>rograms assert 
that benefits o^adoptiing this approach will be felt 
throughout the .educational system, and the payoffs 
are both iimnediate and long range* Competency- or 
performance-based teacher education CcfiTE/PBT^-) 
, promises: ' 



(10 

yfars) 

Intermediate 
range 

years) 



Short 
range 
(0-4 , 



years) 



TcXimprove quality of ' ' 
iitstructii>n in the nation's 
schools, and in ^nsequehce 
' to imp^ve teacher education. 

To' prepare knowledgeable and 
skillful teachers in a cur-- 
ricuJum vftbse elements have 
been teh:ed for validity 
against criteria of school 
effectiveness. , ^ , 

- To identify tentative teach-- 
er competencies, to prepare 
instructional materials and 
^valuation procedures , And 
to establish conditions to 
validate' peacher education 
trurrlcula and promote 
teaqher behavior /^s4farch. 



Almost 
immediate 



stronger- relationship^ 
between teacher educators y 
public schools, and the 
organized teaching pro-- 
fession . 

Greater student satisfac- 
tion with skiil'-qriented 
teacher educazion prograxas*^ 

Increased accpui^atbility^ 

of teacher education programs^ 

(Rosner & Kay, 1974, p. 2$4) 



2. PROJECT COMPONENTS 



The University of Minnesota has ha4 ^ prepara- ^ 
tion program for administrators of special* education 
for a number of years* vLike nqst conventional 
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programs, it has been an on-campus* program, focussing 
on training a limited number of^ persons at 't4je . , 
doctoral level • . 

To reach the ^lajority of new directors for wi>om 
the existing degree program may not he appropriate/ i 

' the Special Education Administration Training Program 
(SEATP) has been developed as an alternative education 
sequence/ This program has 'not only been designed ^ 
specifically as a response to* the conditions pre- 
viously indicated, but it is also seen as having the 
potent^i^l fjpx?^ yidespre^d adoption for training special 
education administrators in other^ states or for train- 
ing administrators and practitioners .of oth^r human 
services nrnpr^ The Special Education Administra- 
tion Xraini^^'Trogr am (SEATP) has seveA basic . 

'features; ♦ . * . 

• ^The objectives -;^re stated as competencies of a V 
dir.eptor of special education • ^ 

• These comgeteijcies >or performances are derived 
empirically from examination of the jpb which existing 
special .education directors perform. 

« There exists an identifiable core of mi]:ilmum 
essential competencies ^or all director of special ■ 
educationr positions, despite variations in Ijidividyal 
job descriptions, scope of authority, line' or staff ^ 
designation, size of program, and single or multi- 
district organization. These core competencies con-- 
stitute th^ program currj^culum. - . . . 

• Instruction received by a participating director 
of special education iV^jased on incjividual nee4s as . 

'determined by prior and on^to44ig assessments. 

>, • Instruction is field- rath&!s4:han campus-based^ 

• The types of instruction offered tophasi'ze teach- 
ing of facts and concepts and the practice ^f skills 
relevant tp performance in^ the position. 

° • The, basis, for evaluation of the success of the 
training program is student (administrator of special 
education) practices, learning, and performance. 

Each of the above poiitts^vill be discussed in greater 
detail with corollary characteristics and assump- 
ti'ons on which these, charactei^istics are based. 
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a. COMPETaHCY-BASED ORIENTATION . The first char- 
acteristic of this- program,' its competency-based^ ; 
orientation,- reflects a number, of current educa- , 
tlonal trends. The recent press for accountability' 
'iiK educational programs, tha desire to reduce frag- 
mentation 'apd overlap in training sequences, the 
-need to individualize instruction, and the advantage 
of cdmmuBicating to the participating student what 
is, expected have all contributed to the emergence ^ 
of competency-based training programs in teacher 
education. ^ . 

Compete'ncy-based instructional programs assume 
tliat the competencies or performances which constl- - 
tute kn educational program can be identified and 
stated* Although some, people -v^ll contend 'that 
this is a controversial point irf competency-based 
teacher education, the results from needs assess- • 

\ment activities and revLew.of literature in the 
£iel4 of special education administration strofigly 

..suggest that competencies in this area can be 
identified and stated. - 
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i,. EMPIRICAL DERIVATION OF COMPE.TENCIES . Tradi- 
tional' training programs attempting to convert to 
the competency orientation have; sometimes tended 
^o rely on the judgments of university faculty as, 

a means of deriving competencies. The second 
" Special Education A^ministratioti Training Program 
(SEATP) characteristic is the method of derivation 
of competencies for this training program which 
has been done by surveying the population at ^hich • 
■ the training program is directed. Although a con- 
sensus on competencies by experienced special educa- 
, t ion administrators at local, regional and sta^, 
leveU, and college and university faculty has been 
Obtained, a study of the role and function of the 
director of special education and observation of 
Minnesota special education directors has also been 
used^to empirically derive, those tasks and those 
performances which constitute the fPecial education 
administrator's job. Competencies for this train- 
pro^ have been derived from these needs assess- 
ment activities. 
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Although 'this basis far establishing educational 
program criteria may appear to assume a certain amount 
stability^ in position description, it is recognized- 
that any position is a dynamic and changing one anii 
thAt preparation programs will require concomitant 
revision,. Regulations, increases in knowledge in the 
field, and change^ in" accepted practices will , all 
influence th^ knowledge, a^ttitudeg, skills and task 
capability neces'sa^ry ^or n^inimum performance in a 
generalized position. Consequently, instructional 
bontent and performance criteria will change over 
time, as the job changes. The program design^pro-' 
vides^*for re^ul^r periodic reassessment of competen- 
cies essential for performance of tV special educa- 
tion administrative fjositionX Some adjustments will 
be made on an- ongoing basis; overall fea5^|^ments 
of specif io competencies -will be made every three 
years ai^d at any time when changes in Education' 
organization, operations, legal constraints, and 
external forces (e.g», ftiedical progress) suggest that' 
the position has undergone substantial .Change. 

c. CORE COMPETENCIES . The program asserts* that 
there exists an identifiable core of minimal essen- 
tial competencies for all spfeciml education director's, 
that they can be agreed upon, ^and tljdt ^hose compe- 
fenoifes, will' form the content or curriculum of the 
prepai^ation program. The Special Education ^dminis- ' 
tration Training Program (SEATP)'* personnel are well 
aware pf the variations which occur among specific 
positions in^innesot/, sotne^^of which vary systema- 
tically according to location (i.e., urban, suburban, 
or i:ural; single district or •intefdistrict coopera- 
tive; d?" '^ze of prog^ram) and others a^ooi*dlng to 
range^of responsibilities and amoiint of authority 
given a specif ic dri^rector . Additional sources of *^ 
variation are idiosyncratic to the heeds artd clesires 
of a particular school district. Consequently,, t " 
employers ifecruiting* prospective special educrati.on 
adip'inistratipns may* desire performances and sl<ills* 
not included in fhis training program*. However/ 
these tend to be^j^n addition to the minimum core ' 
skills.- which have been identified repea£f>dly through 
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<^studl^ conducted under this training program and 
elsewhere. *The Special Education Alfciinistration 
If Training Program (SEAT?) assumes that persons who 
have attained th^se core skills can function in ad 
entry level position and can adapt to the variations 
which occur among districts. 

d. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION . Competency-based , 
preparation programs make it possible to pinpoint 
individual needs. This program assumes that, despite 
a conmon lack of experience on the job and little 
prioi: formal preparation" in education adminlstratiori, 

Vnew special education administrators wi^pyary in ^ 
the extent to which ^ they have already attained the 
minliial essential competencies. "Jnitial performance 
on domain-referenced tests -of contest and on perfor- 
mance in simulations will determine specific prepara- 
tion objectives for each participant; therefore, the 
amount and content of instructional experiences will 
vary among participants. Continuing assessment* 
throughout the course of the preparation program , 

• will also enable the program to adjust to various 
rates of participant learning. This accommodation 
to individual. needs applies both for instruction 
conducted in group and on an individual basis. 

♦ 

e. TIELD-CENTERED INSTRUCTION. A prominent feature 
of this program is the location of instruction. 
Special education administrators fend to J)e scattered* 
throughout the state. Because of their 11- and 12- 

-^j^h* contracts, ihey are generally undbU to attend 
/clashes held on the University .of Minnesota campus 
'in the Twin Citie4. Ins true ti9n under this prepara- 
•tion, program is therefore^ field centeyd. A number 
of program objectives can be met throfgh individual 
study; and, onj^oing group and individual meetings 
with field consultants (experts in specific content , 
areas — e.'g., fiscal) can be scheduled in locations ' 
close to .the participants' residences and places 
of work. The program assun^es not only that field- 

• centered instruction will increase the possible ii 
' number of participants vho are willing to take 
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further preparation, but also that the field setting 
is appropriate to the Instruction to be. offered. 



CURRICULUM .- THe content of. instruction offered ' 
through the program is also distinctive^ .it attempts 
to teach basic facts (e.g., knowledge of special 
education laWs) , concepts (e.g.^ program budgeting) 
and skills (e.g., ability to develop a child ftudy 
subsystem) . Meth6ds of evaluation of the program 
are consistent with' these kinds ^ instruction, con- 
sitting of demonstrated retention of the facts, con- 
cepts- and skills presented, and fierformance or appli- 
cation (actual or simulated) of skills taught. The ^ 
assumption is made that a person can be successful 
on the Job if He/she can demgnst^ate those skills 
and that 'knowledge. In many cases, Application of 
skij-ls taught to actual problems encountered in the 
administrator's ongoing cy^jLe of activities will be 
required. ' « 

As indicated earlier, participants are required 
' to be trained at the master's level prior to entry 
into the program; thus, 'philosophical icons iderat ions 
are not stressed, nor are there extended direct 
^ attempts to influence attitudes. ^ Howev^, newly 
appointed special education administrators can pro- 
fit from int^tactiqns with experi.enced school adtnin- 
.istrators and^with their peers (other special educa- 
^rectors).. A' field consultant network* is 
. developBd and serves the following functic^s: 

• hotline system to partTc^pan£s*^to answer ciues- ' 
tions and help them 6b tain needed resources to com- 

• plete c^irriculiim; 

• ins^ttctional system to offer regional seminars 
on modular , topics f rota, curriculum; 

• evaluation -system* to assess/approve participant's' 
projecta and papers during cours^work on modules; and 

• role model for new administrators. 



PERFORMANCE E]AALUATION t The bas|.s f or "evaluat ion 
of the Special Education Adminis.tration Training 





^Program (SEATP) is the student's^ (*&p6cial education 
adWioistrator) learning ^andperfprmance; As indi- 
cijed above, there -is direct relationship -between 
• trMning •ffered Ind, methods of evaluation. No ^ 
atitempt ia made to shgw effects^ of this preparation 
program on student (child) learning. One reason for 
^ jtks is /that effects of staff development ^n child- 
Zen's .progress is still not- quit^e clear, thus, that , 
topic generates considerable controversy within^ 
£ompetency-;>a^ed teacher education. Besid^sv-^ere 
lis little reasop to believe that a direct result of 
1 administrator preparation will be^seen from improve- 
/nlfent in child Ifekrn^/ng,- eveti though pupils gri)wth 
/ and development is the purpose of all spHool-related^ 
activities. ^ ' ^ 

Essential Moeram characteristics, corollary 
chaxacteristics^^d assumptions on which the^e 
features are based ^^e summarlifced .below. 
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Program ImpI^mbitation 

A' systems approach Is used to clarify^ the basic 
phases or compohents iV^lved'in program development 
which are discussed aldhg.with examples of^ specific 
Special Education Administration draining Program, * 
(SEAT?) ptocedures and instrumentation. . Systems 
models ar^ intentionally 4ev6loped at a general 
level and barely change their major elements and. 
relationships ciuring implementation. 'The^ focus on 
inputs, activities, and outputs has the advantage 
of being relatively independent of content, ^lid a 
program stated in systems, tefmjs can bi^ more readily, 
adapted'tb any field in which Similar 'initial condi- 
tions pertain (i^e. , where perfotmance can be observed) 

In its most general form, the Special Education 
Administration Training Program (SEATP) model is 
relatively straightforward and has matiy features i^^* 
common with other competency-bksed education ptrograms. 



1. NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



The first program development task is to identify 
the target position, to estiij^te hie extent of need^ 
^far . tijaining within this target population, ^d to ' 
describe the pcjpulatioh. 

For some education programs, surveys of needs for 
preparation programs may tend to be bypassed do^ to 
legislative mandate .or other extetnal dire^ctiyes. 
For others, demonstrating .that there 'is a >A^ed for a 
preparation program is necessary to secure, funding 

other resources and may he incorporated. a*s* an 
oixgoing function of self-examination and\renewal 
processes. . , • ^ 



» * -Adoption of a competency-based approach implies 

that definiti'ons of .need for' preparation programs 
. " are' derived from and/or supported* by a description 

of the population to l^e trained. Internal consensus 
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among' faculty, although obviously desirable, is not' 
regarded by the Special Education Administration 4g||p 
Training Program (SEAT?) staff as sufficient to ^^"^ 
establiA needs without supporting^ documentation 
obtained from tlie fi«ld. Information gainea f rom 
thl^ initial planning pha^e la useful in delimiting 
the content and determining brganizatioil of instruc- 
tion. * , 

The Special Education Administration Training 
Program (SEAT?) it^self used a 'number of previously 
available 89ttrGes of information in delineating ,the 
population to be educated. A review of thm litera- 
ture yielded summai^iies of the typic* preparation; 
an^ experience background of Minnesota .special . 
education directors (e.g., Spriggs, 1972; Bilyeu, 
i973; Wedl, 1973']f which, along 4/ith d review, of - 
presentj-y available educational '[opportunities, " ^ 
. su^gges ted that priority be ^ven to expanded* and^ 
* Improved preparation- in administrative skills for 
present inctimbents of these posit iona. As* the 
Speqial Education Administration training Program * . 

(SEAtP) i? implemented, data from 'prl^r training 
efforts provide addifeionfl sources 6f information 
'regarding the target population , to be trained. 

Other programs qay wish to us^imilar means, or taay 
' rely on d^nographic studies, internal and/pr /ieid 
surveys, Delphi probes, -etc. 

2. C(»!PETENCY IDENTIFICATION ' 



The second comoo^atit of the , Special Education 
Administration Training' Program (SEATP) prpgram 
development model is the process by which competen- 
cies or desired performances are identified. A 
multidiscipllnary approach is used, employing two 
straregies, (feoal analysis and Job analysis) which 
are used. to cross-validate eac^ other.. Each. of 
these strategies has pi;eviously been used as the 
basis for performance specification. Together the 
str^tefeies present a' reliable and valid des.cription 
of the minimum essential performances for a particu 
lar position. , , 
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a. GOAL ANALYSIS r Goal analysis is Mager's (1972) 
procedure for obtaining' consen3us among a group of 
people.^ This procedure includ^;*the f^lowing steps: 
a paael^. is selected; 'descriptive worddHend phrases 
are elicited from each ^nel member; and all responses 
are recorded. The panel then. meets to edit the 
recorded lis^. *. Members eHmiilate duplication and 
^ nonessential items, fill, in deficien^t areas, *and 
rewrite the! list in performance' terms. ' The grot^ 
then rat^s each item for desired level of performance, 
specifies the' importance or centrality of achievanent. 
at the tasky and agrees to the accuracy of the result- 
ing material after it has beei^ edited into ^correct 
statements of behavioral objectives.; 

The goal amalysls provides the general statement 
of j>erformance which, when combined with the specific 
skills, 'taskis and knowledge, from the position (job) 
analysis,. allows relevant behaviorally stated objec- 
tives to be developed for the position befng st\idied« 
These competencies are then reviewed via the next 
procedure, "Latent Partition- Analysis. 

' Crucial to effective goal anlaysis is the compo- 
sition of the panel. In the case of the Special Edu- 
dation Administration Training Program (SEATP) , the ' 
special education administratQr 's job functions (as 
determined by literature review). were divided into 
threc^ parts — fiscal management, personnel management, 
and special. education prograpn development — and separ- 
ate panels of^ about ei^ht persoYis were convened fory 
each function. This permitted selection of specialr 

— LbIA in s p ecific a r eas to partici p ate as p anel mem — ^ 
bers without making each group unduly large. Each 
panel included representatives from-local school 
districts, regional consultants. State Department of 

^ Education staff, and professors of education admin- 
istration and special education. 

It is Important to have the input of the target 
gro^p as well as the expert. Each delegation con- 
tributes "^Aom its own viewpoint. Goal analysis 
panels that are weighted heav^ with the practi- 
tioner tend to generate goals '%hich represent the ^ 
*here and now'. A panel of expei^ts tends to focus on 
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what should be ideally arid often neglects the conven- 
tional practices. The balance of the composition of 
the goaj. analysis p^aei is a iudgment. that is contin- 
gent upon the overall goal of^fe training proiecC. 
The Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) procedure is a 
correcting *device for overt biases on the part pf the 
goal analysis panel.. 

- - • 

b. JOB ANALYSIS . Job analysis, the second strategy 
uses a set of procedures deriyeft from' industrial 
psychology for careful study of ^a Job within an 
organiz^on. It has been defined by the. United 
States Bureiau of Employment Security (1965) as: 

...the process of identifying, by obser- 
vation, interview and sthdy, and of 
reporting the significant worker activ- 
ities and requirement^ and the techni- 
cal and envira^mental 'facts of 'a 
specific job. It is the id^tification* 
of the tasks which comprise the job and 
of the skills, knowledges, abilities, 
and responsibilities that are required 
of the .worker for successful performance 
. and that differentiate the job from all 
^ others, (p. 5) 

A nimber ofTdifferent methods may be employed in 
coiiducting k job analysis. These include question- 
naires and dhecklists. observatioa, individual or^ 
group interviews, logbooks, or judgments about good 
and poor job perfoniiance. 

Previous studies of special education adminj^ 
trators tended to utilize analysis of existing job 
descriptions and self-reporting by questionnaires ' 
sent to directors. The Special Education Adminis- 
tration Training Program ^(SEATP) job analysis used 
these procedures, but supplenfented them with direct 
observation and structured iriterviews with *a small 
stratified samp-le of the population. Tasks, skills 
and kwwledge reported, by any of these means were 
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^unnarlzed, distributed to all directors for comments, 
aad aodifled as needed {Weatherman & Harpaz, 1975). 

Specificity and inclusivenesa characterize dif~ 
ferepces between results of goal .aQalysi3 and ^ that qf 
job analysis. Results of *the .job analysis included 
a lengthy enuneration of all ^hose specific tasks 
whijcli every Minnesota' director'performed. Go^l 
analysis, on the other hand, included judgments ^f 
centrality or importance of more "global'*, performances 
and nay h^ve -emitted sotte tasks entirely. The two 
p^o*cedures v^re used to check each other and produce 
a more accurate description.. Also, it is recognized 
that position requirements have a tendency to change 
over time. In most positions^ job requirements and 
competencies will not show substantial* differences 
oyer time*span3 of less £han three years. Conse-' 
qu^ntiy, the S {fecial Education Adminlatration Train- 
ing Program (SEAtP) intends to repeat goal analysis 
and job analysis procedures every three yedrs to 
revalidate performance specif ideation as director 
duties and competencries change. , 

3. COMPETENCY COMPONENTS j / * 

Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) is a computer- 
assisted* technique that h^lps to organize and clarify 
a set .of ideas as those' ideas are implicitly under- 
stood by a group jof people, tt is called "latent'*" 
because it reaches for the understood, but not pre- 

vioualy expressed, c e ncje p ta. — it^ is a ^partition" 

because it classifies or divicfes the ideas into con- 
cepts. It is an "analysis" in that it is a means of 
exrainlng; and organizing the ideate. - ' 

Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) is a free sort. 
'That is, the peopla who make up the sample or popu- 
lation are left free to impose their own understand- 
ing upon the set of ideas. What. Latent Partition 
Analysis (LPA) does is to tease out that framework 
of ^understanding; ' 
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The procedure, except for the computer-assisted* 
calculations » is technical hut simple* A set *of 
ideas » in this Instance competency ptatements, is 
first aade into an unclassified list (goal analysis 
and job/task analysis). Iliis set is printed onto, • 
cards* one coi^>etency per card. Blank cards are . 
also provided so' that additional statements can be 
added by individuals afeked to participate . in the 
procedure. The people whose unders tailing is sought 
then sort the. cards according to instructions that 
leave them free to determine their own categories. 
The Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) computer program, 
takes the cards » computes » and reports how the group 
organizes its competencies. The result is a list _ 
and a classification schrae which is most compatible 
with the understanding of the group. , 

Several features are characteristic of Latent 
Partition Analysis (LPA). The most salient are: 



• The resulting classification sofeene is likely 
p> be differ.ent fro« some of the standard schemes.* 
For example » a competency category dealing with pub- 
lic relations may or may not emerge. What does 

« eaeirge is likely to be functional for the group. 

• la spite of its superf icial^eseaablance to fac- 
tor analysis » Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) differs 
px that it accepts categorical data and does not imply 
any underlying causal factors. 

• The Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) program 

•' yields, in addition to the most compatible categories, 
t?ro "confusion Indexes." One index warns if a par- 

: tlcular category is not sharply defined. The other ^ 

index warns if a p^icular competeiyy has not been 
clearly fitted by th£^ group into the category where 
it was placed. Th*S^ast featurfe is useful af a 
later stagey w6ll as pointing up the need to clari- 
fy tfye competency statement. 
, , • Latenf Partition Analysis (LPA) requires at , 

least as many participants in the sorting as there 
are competency statements to sort. This is a mathe- 
matical requirement, but it nay also be good stratiegy 
for the involvement, of those people who will^be 
difected by the result?. 
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In* sunD^ry, Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) is 
a %ray of organizing the participation of the people 
i^o specify competencies so as to drav'out their 
ideas and even those ideas they had not previously 
put Into words. If is a search fojr the functional ' 
categories that are latent in the thinking of a 
group of people. 

The Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) program is 
operational in tl^e University of Minnesota computer 
system and hasbeen succes^fully^used to classify 
other subject matter besides competencies* ^ 

An addlticnoal step to foll(»v Latent Partition 
Analysis (LPA) is the assignment of priorities to 
the Competency statements within each of the cate- 
gories discovered by LPA. 

The ranking of the competency statements re- 
quires first that the Latent Partition Analysis (LPA) 
program be ron to assign the categories and their 
con«#nts. , Finally, it requires that the same group 
(or agroup which has grasped the categorical struc- 
ture in a thoroughly integrated manner) rank the 
statements within each" category . . / 

* r r 

A program for raqklng or prioritizing is more 
conventional than* is Latent Partition Analysis (LPA), 
but a program ctmpatible to LPA is advisable in this 
situation. Such a program has been devised and is 
operational in the University of Minnesota computer* 
system. 

• 

The "confusion index" of individual competency . 
statements has been mentioned previously. The pricrf i 
tizing program makes use of that index as a check 
fox internal consistency of the overall procedure^* 
Other reliability checks are carried out as w^ll. 

Following the I^at^nt Partition Analysis (LPA) 
and prioritizing^ it is now possible to organize 
the derived competencies into an instructional 
system. 
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4. PREPARATIOH OF INSTRUCTION 



Preparation of instruction begins by delimiting 
the curriculua in view of priorities established in 
th* goal analysis and Job analysis; available infor- 
mation on present competency levels of the target 
population (such as preliminary assessment results);- . 
and pragmatic considerations such as time, extent of ' 
"^-funding* and other reaources. Once the scope and 
sequence have been determined, course preparation 
begins. by selection of course authors who are special- 
ists in specific content areas. 

Course authors are provided with course objec- 
tives and are responsible, during developmental 

. phases, for selecting and/or writing appropriate 
reading materials^ and foTr preparing exercises on 
each pKase of the content area to give the parCici- 
pant an opportunity to practice the skiUs being 

. taught and to apply concepts which have been pre- 

. sented. (Aa indicated aktlier, course authors 

[usually field consultants] have a continuing func- 

• tion Duri^ operation of training, they evaluate • 
performance on the course exercises and thus provide 
the participant w^th feedback on^ th« extent to which 
concepts and skills have been mastered.) 

Parallel to the development of curriculum and 
materials is development of the service delivery 
system, i.e., how will the instructional units be 
bxought to the participants. 



Needs assessment ^ata 



on the population lu be trained and Jo rown parameter^ 
of the content of training provide some cues to 
delivery requirements which must be met and resources 
(such as field consultants) which can be utilized. 



' S7 ASSESSMENT 

^ The- fifth component of the Special Ed""tion 

Administration Training Program (SEATP) development 
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model — assessment — Is one of Its most Important 
features. ^ As a competency- or performance-based 
progtam,^^^ Is by definition a data-based system: 

Assessweut lies at the heart of PBTE. 
, Goals of instruction mast be stated iii 
assessable tetms; learner performance 
must be -assessed and reassessed through^ 
* out the inspructional process; evidence 
so obtained must 2>e used- to evaluate 
the accomplishments of the learner and 
the efficacy of the syst«BZ« Remcfve*^ 
.assessment from PBTE and all that is 
left' is eut enumeration of goals and 
prqvision of instruction which hope- 
fully will lead to their attainment — 
not much on which to- pin one's hopes 
for significant improvement in an 
educational program. ' (AACTE, 1974^ p. 18) 

The Specif Education Administration Training 
Program (SEATP) emphasis on assessment serves two 
major purposes similar to those Just alluded to: 
it enables program managers to determine on an* 
ongoing basis the extent to which participants . 
achieve, at the criterioja levels, the program's 
objectives; and, it pejaaits objective determination 
of the appropriateness of instructional methods, ^ 
content of instruction, and established criterion 
levels for achievement. 

The. Special Education Administration Training 
P«^^^ ^SEATt) fociis^s m competencies necessary 
footer formance on the job^ and thus employs two ^ 
basic strategies to determine the extent fo which 
these competencies are attained: performance 
assessment (using simulations of actual tasks which 
all special education administrators must perform) 
and cognitive assessment (measurement of the know- 
ledge which a participant must^have in order to 
perform essential job tasks) . These measures are 
obtained oil a pre and posit basis. 
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Other data are ^ formal atui are collected 
at various points ?rior to, during, and. following 
the provision of instruction. They include infor- 
mation regarding participants' perceptions of their 
competencies, the training they are receiving, and 
results of course exercises completed in the field. 

a PKRFr mMASCE ASSESSMENT . ' Performance, assessment 
consists primarily of a series of special education 
administrator job tasks, derived from program objec- 
tives, performed in simulated settings which approxl- 
■ate field conditions and rated by experts for ade- 
ouaay (Performance assessment by means of structured 
obser^atioiis of participants' actual performance on 
the job was investigated, but discarded as not fea- 
gible due to high costs.) In addition., participants 
self-ratings of perceived proficiency levels are 
obtained and compared with observed levels. 

Simulation develope4 for use IfiT the "Special 
Education Administration Training Program (SEATP) 
have been tailored to th& specific situations an 
administrator will encounter. For example, SEASIM 
or' Special Education Administration Simulation 
(UCEA..1973) which are related to program objectives 
have been Rewritten to apply to rural and multi- 
district programs. In many cases, however, no 
naterials were available, and these had to be 
developed by project consuU'^nts and staff. 

The use of simulations 'as an assessment tool 

departs from standard procedures; msst training 

programs follow simulations, nith Jiyed late fnstruc- 
ticm to improve 4)erformance. . Inft^d, the. Special . 
Education Administration Training Program (SEATP) 
uses performance assessment to select areas in 
which instruction is to be provided . Wring the 
participants' field experiences:, feedback ott s.lmu- 
'lated performance and further practice on ^se^ 
tasks through course exercises assist in. improving 



• perfornance in deficient are4s. 
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' ^oilovln^ ^Instruction, ^participants are again 
assessed. In- those areas In i^lch they were pre-' 
viously* deficient /to detetndne the degree of 
tfiiproveM^ti . 

Jb. COGNITZVB ASSS^I^NT . Hq^y Special EducatlQ|i • 
Administration Training Program (SEATPV obj selves 
sp^lfit tasks t{^e director of special education Is 
to perform, and demonstration of competency is 
Vomplete and dlrecV (performance of ^ the task in ia • 
setting whichMmttlatje actual working conditions) • 
Measurement of^mse taskis miay be considered to be 
cflterlon-ref.erenced. 'However, the knowledge (in- . 
formation, grasp ol fioncepts, and ability to apply 
theya appropriately) required 'to perform job tasks 
mus^ be inferred, and consequently- domain-referenced 
"testing is used for assessment of achievement in 
cognitive portions of tb^krain'ing program.objec- - 
tives/ . ^ ; ' 

Inrdomain-referenced t^ ting ^\ the goal Is to'*^^ 
create mx extensive pool of iteias which represents, 
in' miniature, the basic chafact^ristipa of some 
important parti ^f the original universe of Iptow- 
ledge (domain) (Hively, 1974) . A domain must be 
capable ^f l>eljag described very specifically both 
in terms of cojitekit and format.. Ther ma;)or advan-**^* 
tage of domain-referenced testing is that It -allows 
estii^^tes, from a small sailiple of ^t^s, of the . 
participant's ,*'leve^ of functioning ^pr the^r- 
centage of the total tasks o£ a-spedfied type . 
which would be answered correc'tly. The reliabili^ 
of^he test ±6 the. accuracy with which the prob- 
ability of j:orrect performanee can be estimated)^ 
Validity um.be assessed by logical analysis of 

ii#de£laltioti, • th^ item generation scheme, 
'indivfduM. test items (Mlilman, 1974). 
* y ^ mm 
The "domain" referred to for program pifposes 
is an educatloU&l objective.* Consequently |,.^in 





developing assessment procedures' for any objective - 
with a cognitive component, an attesipt was made to - 
generate a large set of test IteBje which would 
repres^t the "p9oV' ^r that do^in. The number 
of items generated was limited by practical con- j. , 

straints — cost and (computer) space. A domain or . ^ 
elective is regarded as fixed for the period 
between revali^dation of compet^icies, but the con- 
tent of ttet domain may change at any time, and 
test questions are periodically reviewed to deter- ^ 
mine thieir continued relevance (?.g., a training 
oBjecti^may state that a social education 

(tratQT must be cognizant of the 'requirements • 
process, butia change. in law or regulation; 
alter specifmdue^ process procedures lAich the ^ 
rector must follow) . . . ' 

•i " r ■ 

''Actual, tea ting, under a domain-referenced " - 
ksureaent methj^, is. done by mean^ of an instru- 

at which is a random selection of tl^pae itenj* 

.which measu*^ ihe obi^ctive. . For the Special^^a- ^ 
tlon AdminiaJfcation Training Program (S^TP) pfWsts, 
fclie iteia fleeted foi^ijaelasibn cov^r all objecMvas a 
,being assessed, and are' randomly "mixed." An e^i- 
■ate U made of t;he criterion level (e.g., 80 percent* - 
correct) which constitutes m^ery of each objective 
(dmain), Aftd instruction' is provided In th6se domains 
where the. participant falls below the criterion level. 
Postte^ts'are develooed individi^ally 'for each partU- 
ipantr and, they consist of" itemA. ranilomly select,id- 
4fo« each domain in which instruct^n Ifas prdvided. 

Since participants are tested on only a ^11 j 
f ractJLqn of the' ifcems which measure achievement of 
each objecfcive, the reliability of k aoiain-referenced 
testiiig procedure is dependent' upon the prob^ility 
|;hat the participant's i^ore on the itaya to- which 
' he/she responds represents the score fhe participant * 
would' attain •n the'entlre .(Infinite) set; of items ^ ^ 
*Uk Chat doMin. The Sp«:Lal Bducatlt^ Adm^llstratioa 
l(«inii« Wtftgrtm <SEATP) ijises Sayesi^ nutUtical 
prDce4u^e*(llovlck & ht^^ Hovlck « Jacksoa, p 

ihi) to m^mlb* thoniagth qf*a«.tteM(e partic- 
ipant *8hdiU^ecelVe and to determine fche criterion 



level which ap^roximatas the mastery criterion for 
The entire '^domain, ' ^ 

All co^niulve assessment information is i^ecorded 
and scored on computer, and the system developed for ~ 
use in the Special Education Administration /Training 
Program (SEAT^)^ c^ntaihs programs and disc storage 
files which contain the item pool; <naintain the 
statu^ of individual participants in the^training 
project; select, Sprint, ^nd sco;:e pire and posttests 
for each participant; and maintain an ongoing statist 
tl'Q^l ^ijmmary of participants' progres? .through^ the - 

training program (Hendrix, 1974) • 

. * • . . ^ . 

Use of systems models helps to c].arify the 
logical structure of procedure since they are rela- 
tively independent of content and also independent 
pt time. ^ Based ugon the Special j^ucation Adminis- 
tration-Training Program *(SEATP) experiences, iX is 
necessary to add some estimates of the amount of, 
. time which should he allowed for development of each^ 
component of a training program rising this model. X 

^ The amount of time required for ^initial detei^ 
m'inatiojp of the population ta be trained will vary \. 
with the method use4 and with the extent of documen->^ 
tat ion of need requirisd by relevant funding authori- 
ties. However, these activities are usually done 
before a. training model gk se^lefted, thus,^ time 
estimates for this component are n^ot included here. 

s For development of the remaining components of- 
the model, a mirumum of oije^ year must! be allowed; 
tjje amount of staffjb-ime and other resources which , 
must be/deployed during that year will vary with the 
extent to which the Special Education. Administrartion 
Traijnlng Program (SEATP) development procedures and 
content' (objectives, item pobL^or domain-referenced 
testing, and instructional material^) can be used or 
adapted; i Thus,' less effort would be required^ to • 
develop a preparation program for special educatlpn 
-administraters in another state «sing this model than 
would be required to develop a comparable program in 
^administration of other human 'services* One could. 
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also project that less effort would be required to 
develop an administrative education prcigram than one ^ 
for teachers .or other direct service providers. The 
procedures, however, would be applicable in any case/ 

A one year development peij^iod is necessitated 
by the time required for competency identification^ 
"due to the inclusion; of both id^entif ication and , ■ * - 
validatipn procedures in the development phase* 

The iob analysis and goal analysis provide the 
♦training objectives, whiqh are necessary input into 
both the preparation of instruction and devetopmeiit 
of^ assessment components. Once objectives, are known, 
course authors can be selected and materials .prepara- 
tion begun. some use can be. made of the Special 
Education Adnllni^tration Training Program CSfiATP) 
materials orif instructional materials for objec- 
tives identified ay high pr;Lority are readily avail- 
able, instrdctional preparation fdr^a year's instruc- 
tion can be done in less tlihe. (,If instruction is 
likely to be sequential, sfbme J.nstructional prepara- ^ 
tion can continue while initial course work is 
eonduc ted r' ^ . 

The .majdr taslcs in develpping assessmeat prcfce- 
dures, if the Special Education Adpinistratloh Train- , 
ing Program (SEATP) compute/ firograms are used, are 
preparing an ttem»pool and developing simulated or on 
the job performance assessment^rocedures . l.t many 
items in the program's mast^er item pool ere applic- 
able to a, proposed education program, the taslt may <^ 
be accomplished in perhaps e.ight months, -v If the 
entire pool must be deve]^i^ed, then a minimum of a^*^ 
year (after training ob'jectivesi^ave been d^termJ-nSa^ 
must be allowed. Generatiop'of efeet^ftems is a diffi" w. 
cult and often tedious process, -^d^s |iany persons 
as are qualified and available f^qiad he involved in 
this process. Development of psirformanc? assessment ' 
procedures also varies with t>e 'extent to which 
existinff simulation materials .aj^kflf|l||r-t<iols can be 
baployed . * , ' '' . C ' 
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' 6. PROGRAM ORGANIZATION * * 

a. ' BLIGIBILITY . MlnAsota special education direc- 

* tors are eligit)le^t6 participate in the program if 

• thejy indicate interest and meet the following ini- 
tial selection criteria: lUnited experiences ag a, 
director of special education (less than three yeairs) 
and little or no formal training in educational 

' adalnls traction. These criteria were established to 
V maximize inmediat^ impact -of the project in its 
formative phases. ^ 

Following a^cei^^'into the program, a parti- 
cipant's first activities, consist of an assessmrat 
of individual , needs, i^articipants ai::e administered' 
a cognitive dotnain-rererenced test covering know- 
ledge and application of facti^ procedures, and 
' concepts for all ojb^ectives in each of the three 
. curriculum areas which, have been, identified: fiscal 
management, personnel management, and special educa- 
tion program"* development. 




jb/ ^COGNITIVE DOMAIN-REFERENCED TESTING . The format, 
of- tite test is a series of approximately 50 multiple 
choice, true-false, and similar questions in each \ 
of the three curriculum areas. (If available* infor- 
mation, such as results of prloip training^ indicates 
that a participant has already mastered an area, the 
test can b% shortened acc9rdingly.) Result3 are 
Analyzed to determine areas in which participants 
do .and do not have requisite knowledge,' »using the 
predetermined Special Education Administration 
Training P.rogram (SEATP) criteria. Areas of deficit 
for eJech participant become his/her training objec^^ 
tlves. (Criteria fpr adequate cognitive levels are 
established by correlating jiomain-ref erenced s^cores 
with performance assessment^e^ults.) 

In addition to the domain-referenced t^st, asseis- 
'ment' includes rafeiilg of particin^nt's performance using 
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slwilatlond of tasks hecessar^tg the 1)08ition and 
self -reporting of on the Job' petfort»ance. Slaulations 
are rated independently by a panql of; judges,, and the 
■ajority opinion is the participant 'a score. As with 
th^ doMin-referenced test, perfo^rmance ar6as are com- 
pkred with'the poedetermin^d criteri^ deficits are 
determined, and the results aire used. formulate 
individual" ti;aini^g objectiVe^, ,^ " ^ " 

Cognitive pretests" can be administered in person 
or via i»ail and should fee tetarned and analyzed prior 
to the performawre aa,sesament. . Performance, simula- 
tions are conducted JLa a workshop setting. • The work- 
shop is not only a convenient vehicle for performance v 
assessment^ but als\provid«s an opportunity for 
initial instruction it the objectives for the parti- 
cipants and for prograK^^lanning with the Special 
Education Administration -Training Program (SEATP) 
-staff.- tn addition, the workshop provides ori«itA- 
tion to the field experience* in which participants 
are to be engaged. " 

X* 

» ^ 

c. INSTRUCT IPS . The participant's program in the 
field requires completion of course i^terials appro- 
priate to his/her negds, provides periodic consul- 
tant assistance in ^proving performance, and allows 
opportunities for small groug interaction and prob- 
lem solving exercises. 

Aa a 'result of needs assessment activities, the 
.course materials are divided into three curriculum 
areas—fiscal, personnel 'and program. Within these 
areas, there is a further breakdown into objectives. 
Each objective ik a separate unit which is color- 
• ccAled and numbered Hntemally; «ach qbjective also 
' includes the following: pr^ace, table of c^^ts, 
presentation of concepts, source materials, 
alternative suggestions fpr methods of implementing 
th« concept. The participant is sent a s«t of appro- 
priate field materials and activities for each . . 
objective to which the pretest indicated h^s/her 
performance to be below the criterion level* 



Participants then complete an exercise demon- ^ 
stritlng their ability to implement the concept as 
it applies .ta their. Job; in many cases, course exer- 
cises are tasks' vhj(ch must be doi^e on the job in any 
event (such as developing a child study subsystem). 
Exercises are asse8s^d by field consultants who base 
their judgments on evidence that the participant has 
correctly understood the concept and application of 
the concept is appropriate to the participant's 
situation. ^Exercises are rated "acceptable," 
"incomplete,**,, or "unacceptable," and comments; are 
Imcluded* * ♦ 

The exercise part of the experience is generally 
conducted by mail. Therefore, the cycle of input 
from course materials, feedback on adequacy of per- 
fotmance, and assistance 14^^ moving performance 
continues 'throughout the training program. ' 

d. EVALUATION . After: a* participant satisfactorily 
comple?^ instruction iq a curriculum area,- the 
assessment process is repeated, using post test verr 
s4.ons of both th^ performance simulation and ^the 
cognitive postte#f for an objective. 

e. CREDIT .' AdiBlnlstratlve certification is usually- 
circusBvented for entry into the position' of special 
education director. Training offered (i.e., compe- 
tencies attained) onder this program^ can b^ directly 
applied toward future certification as certification 
requirements are rev^^ved and if applicant0 meet 
other existing requirements. Participants have the 
option of obtaining graduate credits in educational 
admin}.9ttation, which can be applied '%o a degree 
program for their Special Education Administration 
Training Program (SCATP) coursework." However, the 
student must also meet other graduate requirements 
currently ^n ^existeo pe^o qualify for either of 
these degrees. Participants may also have the 
option, of receiving ()f rtif ication through the^use 

of Special, Education Administration Training Program 
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to meet continuing education requirements established « ' 
by the state, lo,caI, district, or other agency. ^ 



D. Outreach of the Generic Mod^* ' 

Thus far» one piodel iiaa been detailed ,ln con- 
junction with the competency-baserd training prQgrasi» 
the Special Education Administration Tratning Pro- 
gtaa (sIeATP) » The Special Education Administration 
Training Program at th« University of Minnesota has 
two overall objectives; to train leadership person- 
nel with strong competencies in general educational 
admin^trdtion» an^^ to provide the specific compe- 
tencies needed to administer a comprehensive special 
education program. 

As a result of the above program ^model, other 
programs can be adopted and utilized to train adbin- 
Istratoxs in other career areas. Two such programs 
have been proposed for this purpose Sk the UHttyer- 
slty of Minnesota: a model for competency-based 
training of lead personnel for special needs pro- 
grams in vocational education^ and a mbSel for 
com)>etency-based training of administrators in • 
early education programs serving handicapped child- 
ren. 



1, LEAD PERSONNEL FOR SPECIAL NEEDS PROGRAM IN . , 

v6(;atjional education . t 

The 1963 Vocational Education Act aaded a 
responsibility for the^ vocational education of 
students with special needs. The Vocational Educar 
tion Amendments of 1968 made a more explicit*def ini- 
tlon of this new mandate .and of tl\e students who ^ 
should be served, and th^Amendments specified that 
A IS percent of the federal monies allottM to the 
. states for vocational education must be earmarked 
for the disadvantaged and 10 percent earmarked for 
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handicapped students. Hlth this Information in 
perspective, the central focus of the ptoposal for 
Lead Persox^nel for Special Needs Programs in Voca- 
tional Education is to design and implement inservice 
training program^for lead personnel in local (sub- 
state) programs foK^the handicapped and disadvantaged* 
in vocational education. The problem to be met is 
that, nationally, these programs have not developed 
their full potential, an important part of which is 
for reasons that appear to be best described as a 
managexjal shortfall. Those persons who lead voca- 
tional educa'tion programs for the handicapped and 
. disadvantaged (Special Nee4s programs) have not had 
a specif ic- training program available to them. 
Requested assistance for this program would devise 
and inrplement a training program which would equip 
thesQ leaders for more effective service.. 



2. EARLY EDUCATION PROGRAMS SERVING HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 



The need to design and to develop quality educa- 
tional services for handicapped children in their 
early years of life is an emerging national probl^. 
This is especially critical* for those handicapped 
^children wfto live in the rural and sparsely popu- 
lated areas of the country. While programs for 
handicapped children are being developed in the - 
major population centers, all identified handicapped 
preschool children are not being served. There 15^-^ 
no well-developed model for the organization aad 
administration of programs in urban and rural ^reas 
so that the state can respond to the challenge of, 
providing early intervention in the lives of all 
handicapped children. 'As a result of these factors 
a proposal was designed to insure that appropriate - 
intervention strategies are known by administrators 
of such programs ^nd are Incorporated into the 
early education programs tha^t are now in operation - 
and for thpse being planned. The pip^ct would 
also serve as A stimulus for program development 
int unserved communities* 
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Er"1S0NCLUSI0N 



The Special Education Administration Training 
.Program (SEATP) has been developed as an attempt to 
meet triticeal continuing education needs of special 
education administra-tors. At this point the program 
and inodel are still regarded as tentative and subject 
to revision from experience. The Special Education 
Administration Training Program® (SEATP) gains addi- 
tional credence from consideration of the alternatives 
Inability to specify and justify competencies appears 
fraught with danger as court decisions and legisla- 
tive pressurel regarding accountability of programs 
to educate are added to other general concerns of 
citizens for education as it is now structured. ^ 
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